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FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1952 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 


Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 


Present: Senators O’Mahoney, McClellan, Ferguson, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, and McCarthy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; HON. FRANK PACE, JR., SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; 
HON. DAN A. KIMBALL, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; HON. 
THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; HON. 
W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER); HON, KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY; MR. LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
FOR BUDGET, OSD; MAJ, GEN, GEORGE H. DECKER, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; REAR ADM. 
E. W, CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY; MAJ, GEN, M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; AND BRIG. GEN, ROBERT S. 
MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES (SEC. 638) 


Senator O’Manonry. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Secretary Pace, do I understand that there was a small matter 
that you wanted to add? 

Secretary Pace. It was in answer to a specific question. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you recall what the question was and 
who propounded it, and do you recall your answer? 

Secretary Pace. I do recall my answer; yes, sir. I understand the 
matter was taken up with General Reeder, and the answer was ade- 
quately given, so I am satisfied, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Maybank wants me to indicate to 
the members of the committee and to the witnesses that he is absent 
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today only because he has to preside over the hearings of the inde- 
re: offices appropriations bill. We are running so many of these 

ills at the same time that it is difficult, if not impossible to get all 
Senators present that would like to be here. Senator Saltonstall like- 
wise is at that session, and I ought to be there. 

So that question was answered. 

Secretary Pace. That was my understanding. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very good. Mr. Finletter, you have been 
waiting very patiently. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there are any 
questions that the committee wants to address to the Army and Navy, 
because I find to my regret that our charts were left at the Pentagon, 
and will be here in about 5 minutes. I will be very glad to proceed 
with my statement to fill up the time. 

Senator O’Manonry. I donot know. Are there any other questions 
that are to be asked of the Army and the Navy? 

Senator McCLe.uan. I received yesterday, and I assume the chair- 
man did, too, a statement that Congressman Taber had placed in the 
Record analyzing this cut and so forth. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not seen that. 

Senator McC Le.uan. I have just sent to my office for it. I would 
like to present it and see what the explanation of the gentlemen is. 

Mr. McNett. May I speak off the record on that? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCuieutran. Mr. Chairman, what I had in mind is for the 
record, after they have become familiar with it, to let them make such 
comment for the record as they think is proper. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be most helpful to the mem- 
bers of the committee if the two things are put in at the same time. 
There being no objection, we will proceed in that way. 

Mr. McCuexuan. That will be all right. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ARMED SeRvicES APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. John Taber of New York, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, April 28, 1952) 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, April 9, the armed services appro? 
priation bill was up in the House of Representatives and during the reading o 
the bill for amendment, reductions totaling $4,713,945,216 were approved. O 
these reductions, more than one-half or $2,424,600,000 were on items which un- 
doubtedly will be expended during the fiscal year which ends on June 30, 1953- 
These items follow: 


Army: 
BURTON SACU tn a eA $92, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation _-__............-...-------.-- 435, 000, 000 
RE oo ee ees Saas eee ae 42, 500, 000 
National Guaei@y 36 0S bu) SS a Pe Ck 66, 000, 000 
Assay stock tunel. ods. cued oc i hee tar aces emsede 400, 000, 000 
ORGS oc in uc a Pe eee Bethe Kare ek ica he aces Rasalan 1, 035, 500, 000 

Navy: 
POrsOGI oc cckatarnnce Mae odes ote bbe 10, 000, 000 


General expenses-__-...__---- Wi se ca aaa Me 4, 500, 000 
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Marine Corps: . . 
Personnel $12, 000, 000 
Personnel 1, 600, 000 
ET TRI DUNO oo ne eu oak 6 aac iem 45, 000, 000 
Aircraft and facilities 75, 000, 000 
SO NINE S55 91 oss wos gs ores or lallv np os Ss Se Sahn SM aS 63, 000, 000 
Ordnance—1948 program 20, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 
Ce OMIM oe oh de ae adind ooh eee aeok 10, 000, 000 
Service wide supply 15, 000, 000 
Service wide operation 4, 000, 000 
Petroleum reserve 1, 000, 000 


271, 100, 000 


Air Force: ‘ 
Procurement (other than aircraft) 300, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation 628, 000, 000 
Military personnel 168, 000, 000 
Reserve Guard and contingencies..................-.--.. 22, 000, 000 


1, 118, 000, 000 


2, 424, 600, 000 


There undoubtedly will be expended out of appropriations which were passed 
on that day at least $300,000,0V0 or $400,000,000 out of other items in the bill 
which were reduced; so that the cuts in available expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953 out of that particular bill will total far more than $2,500,000,000. 

Much ill-considered and loose criticism has been made by the President of the 
United States and many of the so-called military authorities to the Smith amend- 
ment which was adopted to the bill limiting expenditures in the fiscal year 1953 
to $46,000,000,000. 

To see how silly this criticism is, one has simply to take the budget submitted 
by Mr. Truman in January and turn to page A-13 where he estimates the expen- 
ditures for military functions for 1953 at $48,500,000,000. If you reduce the 
$48,500,000,000 by the $2,424,600,000, you will get $46,075,400,000. If you take 
out another $300,000,000 you get $45,775,400,000; so that the reductions in the 
bill, if the Government business is properly run and even on the contemplated 
basis of the President, with the exception of the Military Establishment, will 
easily let the armed services have everything they need and still come within the 
$46,000,000,000 limitation. 

Not a single cut was made on the floor or in the committee that was not offered 
by a Member of the House who had gone into the situation thoroughly and 
understood it. 

Perhaps the most ill-considered statement that was made by any representative 
of the armed services was that by Secretary Finletter, of the Air Force, on Sunday, 
April 27, in the afternoon on television where he stated that the cut made by the 
committee and the House in the appropriation for the procurement of aircraft 
would put off the accomplishment of the Air Force’s ambition to have 143 wings 
from the middle of the year 1954 to the middle of the year 1957. The cut was 
$600,000,000 and that is 5 percent of the budget estimate of a little over $12,000,- 
000,000. Anyone who understands the first elements of arithmetic would know 
that this was not possible. In other words, a 5-percent cut in the fiscal year 1953 
funds could not possibly create more than a 2}4-week delay in a procurement pro- 
gram and the statement was so ridiculous as to be absolutely impossible. It is 
difficult to see how anyone would allow themselves to use figures of that character. 
Almost the same kind of loose figures were indulged in when amendments were 
offered on the floor. 

It is necessary that the armed services proceed with better business methods 
than they have been using. It is necessary that they have more alertness and 
more decision and less waste. ‘lhe reductions which are made should not and 
will not, with proper administration, reduce the number of planes by a single one. 
It should not reduce the number of needed men in the armed services by a single 
man. It should encourage the armed services to better management of their 
affairs, to more intelligent and quicker decision, and to the elimination of waste. 

Permitting the payment by the Government of enormous sums to people who 
are kept on the payroll and not working shows a lack of considered plans and an 
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inability on the part of the Research and Government Council to make a decision. 
It is tragic to see the armed services and their leaders finding fault with the people 
who want honest government because the House of Representatives has reduced 
appropriations, when the armed services, their officers, and their leaders should 
be trying to find ways to promote the efficiency of their services and to bring 
about intelligent decisions on the problems that they have to face. Their atti- 
tudes upon the cuts in the appropriations are designed merely to cover over their 
own incompetence and inefficiency. It is about time they woke up and began to 
realize their responsibility and tend to their jobs. 

If the armed services would meet their responsibility and use the same energy 
they have in damning those Who have been trying to promote honest government, 
and if the Military Establishments would use the funds provided for them wisely, 
they could have more of the things they need instead of less. If they insist on 
continuing their inefficient practices and spending their time denouncing the 
Congress instead of doing their job, the Government can never afford to provide 
them with what they need. 


Expenditure reductions required to comply with $46,000,000,000 limitation on 1953 
expenditures, Apr. 30, 1952 





{Millions of dollars} 
Congress- 
man Taber’s 
figures Department 
(corrected of Defense 
to include estimates 
omitted ex- 
penditures) 
Estimated expenditures prior to House cuts... ............---.---.---..----- 1 50, 000 2 §2, 039 
tm From authorizations requested in budget document................----- 3 ees , 
From anthorizations proposed for later transmission ..............- actus SOU faa htotaaes - . 
Less reduction in expenditures if House cuts are sustained --.-_..-..........-- 2, 725 1, 256 
Equals expenditure after House cuts_._............-...---- Se a 47, 275 50, 783 
Fe I II ook ices oc Cnet puis pacing o nandin meevesae praiachags 46, 000 3 46, 000 
Equals additional expenditure reductions necessary to comply with limita- 
SOM. i ode oh en ee ec dk De delice bide betiow Jbbeaielddelss chien apaebi inant 1, 275 4, 783 





1 As shown in 1953 budget document. 

2 As testified to before Congress. , 

3 Inasmuch as planning would have to be accomplished within the framework of $46 billion if the limita- 
tion is enacted into law, actual expenditures would undoubtedly be somewhat less than $46 billion since the 
Department would be required to impose administrative field limitations which could not be exceeded, but 
which due to local conditions, may not be reached in all cases. 


Department of Defense—Reductions in fiscal 1953 expenditures resulting from House 
budget cuts 





As estimated by! As estimated by 


Appropriation Congressman | Department of} Difference 
Taber Defense 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: 
RN ONE isis ods oe es Sei Seika wd BA eines $15, 000, 000 —$15, 000, 000 
eI ania pit vinn tavdscevniionndendinencd abcebaodbiiinnn 15, 000, 000 —15, 000, 000 
NE nis onc ps0dcqaspnands cin ienkgeinisadsanletaesati 20, 000, 000 —20, 000, 000 
DOR pS icin dn cdbcdchtsthiad tiie lbtat ei 50, 000, 000 —50, 000, 000 
Department of the Army: 
Military personnel, Army _---.....-.........-.-...- $92, 000, 000 55, 297, 400 36, 702, 600 
Maintenance and operations, Army..........-...-.- 435, 000, 000 224, 149, 000 210, 851, 000 
Procurement and production, Army-..-..............|...-.--.---.---- 59, 726, 000 —59, 726, 000 
ArtRS TORR THES 5 chic ch cinnantinedetnkesecesntne 66, 000, 000 21, 274, 100 44, 725, 900 
Reserve personnel requirements, Army -.-_.-......--. 42, 500, 000 5, 808, 300 36, 691, 700 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communica- 
Sith NRO. « kc ncitn ce teradicpbiladenp miadbeeskeekalethdrotuse@ieuat 86, 400 —86, 400 
Ppesarsaet Ge S0tne DUNNO. © oc. ancerbin enna lnddedideacbotadet 103, 000 — 103, 000 
SE COO bask cusoccksnonaenasomuces 400, 000, 000 105, 460, 500 294, 539, 500 


DC i ccnrswnnenssvnsospediiondonsuncnistnsentendusi 1, 035, 500, 000 471, 904, 700- 563, 595, 300 
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Department of Defense—Reductions in fiscal 1953 expenditures resulting from House 
budget cuts—Continued 
































































As estimated by| As estimated by 
Appropriation Congressman | Department of| Difference 
Taber Defense 
| 
Department of the Navy: | 

Military personnel, Navy....................--...-- $7, 800, 000 $7, 000, 000 $800, 000 

Military personnel, Naval Reserve___............-- 2, 200, 000 2, 000, 000 200, 000 

Military personnel, officer candidates._.............|.....-- J a 100, 000 —100, 000 

Navy personnel, general expenses____._...........-. 4, 500, 000 | 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 

s Military personnel, Marine Corps... .-....-..--.- 12, 000, 000 7, 145, 040 4, 854. 960 

: Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve. _-..-.--- 1, 600, 000 1, 370, 000 230, 000 

5 Marine Corps, troops and facilities__._...........-- 45, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 

a Aircraft and facilities LE a ai a ee ae 75, 000, 000 30, 100, 000 44, 900, 000 

: Construction of aircraft and related procurement..._|_....__. 2, 000, 000 — 2, 000, 000 

iz Shine ged toelities................-dc.61 bit anders 63, 000, 000 pees 63, 000, 000 

y Shipbuilding and conversion... ......__- ih wk 15, 700, 000 —15, 700. 000 

be Cumann tee TR i dee iy 40, 000, 000 —40, 000, 000 

$ Ordnance for new construction. .._..............-.-. SD GOO, G00: boss. ince 20, 000, 000 

i Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion... ...- ana tees ro 3, 400, 000 —3. 400, 000 

i ONG 1 i a) eek no cutiinbtis nccllnamss 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 

y A I es 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

is Service-wide supply and fimance.__-_.-.............-- 15, 000, 000 14, 600, 000 400, 000 

; Service-wide operations... _._._................--.-- 4, 000, 000 1, 910, 000 2, 090, 000 

, Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska... .......-- 1, 000, 000 500, 000 500, 000 

5 Ris os Sh Ss ected ou ccs Wke hut 271,100,000 | 154, 825, 040 | 116, 274, 960 
: Department of the Air Force: 

= Major procurement other than aircraft...... ....... Se ON Bg ence cuevnn- 300. 000, 000 

i Maintenance and operation. ...................-.--- 628, 000, 000 400, 026, 858 227, 973, 142 

q Military personne] requirements... _--..._ .- ee 168, 000, 000 160, 039, 000 7, 961, 000 

5 Reserve personnel requirements. -__. Rani - 2.000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

a Air National Guard... ingle ds wand cndes canes 10, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

% PpNNII ino anda cenuade duns acuceusiices cen ase 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 |_.....-..--- a 

Eee aT Tenn eee eee, Pe ed 1, 118, 000, 000 579, 065, 858 538, 934, 142 

a Appropriations specified by Congressman Taber _. 2, 424, 600, 000 | 1, 084, 680, 198 1, 339, 919, 802 

a Appropriations not specified by Congressman Taber 300, 000, 000 | 171, 115, 400 128, 884, 600 

4 OU ab isi ea ch edied o eeteied 2, 724, 600,000 | 1, 255, 795, 598 1, 468, 804, 402 








: Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, have your charts arrived? 
; Secretary Finuerrer. Yes; they have. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then you may proceed. 

Secretary Fintetrer. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, rather 
than reading the statement which I have filed with the committee, [ 
rg like to summarize it by reference to charts. The controlling 
chart of my argument is this one [indicating]. 

Senator OF tamouare. This is a chart entitled ‘Total and Modern 
Combat Wings.” 

Secretary Finuerrer. I am prepared to file this part of the chart 
in the record if you care to have it. Here at the top we have the 

; plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the so-called $55 billion program 
: to which Mr. Lovett referred. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you mean, by that, that is the plan of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for all the military services? 















AIR FORCE BUDGET 










Secretary Finterter. This is just for the Air Force. The amount 
which the Air Force would have gotten is $21.4 billion. Over here 
on the left [indicating] are the number of wings as of any given point, 
fiscal 1952, 1953, 1954, and so forth. May I say that the difference 
between these two lines is that the solid one is fully modernized wings, 
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whereas the. dotted line is total number of wings. In other words, 
the dotted line includes second-line aircraft. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff called for the 126 combat wings at this 
point here [indicating], and here is the blue line called the critical 
period. On that blue line centers all my argument. 

Senator O’Manoney. In order that the record may be perfectly 
clear, Mr. Finletter, will you state what that line represents? 

Secretary Finletter. The blue line is the end of the fiscal year 1954. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let my say that this is the line which is 
designated ‘‘the critical period’’ line at the bottom of the chart. It 
is in the middle of the diagram. 


COMBAT WINGS 


Secretary Finuerrer. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. I repeat that this 
line which is designated ‘‘the critical period” is the whole center and 
focal point of my argument. It is that, in the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which was approved by the civilian Secretaries, the 
force which we ought to have was 126 combat wings at the end of 
fiscal year 1954. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why do you call it “the critical period’’? 

Secretary Finuetrrer. For this reason: that it would be obviously 
desirable to have 126 wings today. The critical period at the end of 
fiscal 1954 is the earliest possible date as of which the 126 combat 
wings could have been brought into being. More than that: every 
calculation in that 126-wing force is made with respect to Russian 
capabilities as of this date called the critical period at the end of fiscal 
year 1954. 

For example, the type of strategic airplane was calculated with 
respect to Russian defenses as of that time. The type and number of 
interceptors was calculated with respect to Russian long-range air- 
force capabilities and atomic capabilities as of that time. The type 
and numbers of the tactical airplanes were calculated with respect 
mainly to the battle for Europe and the Russian capabilities, and the 
NATO planning as of that time. Any deviation from this date of 
1954 to the extent that there is a deviation knocks out the planning 
for the Air Force for the kind of air force that we ought to have. 

Now, with that in mind, and with the chairman’s permission, I 
propose to go in a little detail on that in a moment. We have the 
second chart, and this represents the budget as submitted by the 
President to the Congress, which is the $52-billion figure, of which the 
Air Force got $20.7 billion in appropriation. 

Senator KNowLanp. Would you mind an interruption, Mr. Secre- 
tary. On this “critical period” line, I was just trying to recolleet— 
and I have sent for a copy of it—did not the so-called Finletter com- 
mission indicate that 1952 was the target date and critical period? 

Secretary Finterrer. In our report, Senator Knowland, we said 
that the proper time to plan for the Russians having atomic bombs in 
quantity plus the capability of delivering them was the end of 1952. 

Senator KNowLanp. You were not far off; were you? 

Secretary Frntertrer. That figure, I think, was rather accurate; and 
that is why, in answer to Senator O’Mahoney’s question a moment 
ago as to why I am talking about 1954 now, the reason is that is the 
earliest date on which we can get the kind of force we ought to have 
today. 





ile i | ih 
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MODERNIZED WING 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, because this matter is so com- 
pletely familiar to you—you have gone over and over and over it 
again—I think perhaps you do not realize that the person reading the 
record for the first time will not understand precisely what is meant 
by the lines which are drawn on this chart. So, at the risk of being 
elementary in my questions, | want to ask you to define precisely what 
is meant by the upward trend of the solid line in each of these three 
divisions. 

MODERNIZED WING 


Secretary Fin.terrer. Yes, sir. The solid line represents the mod- 
ernized wing, as we define it. Let me define a modernized wing, Mr. 
Chairman. It is one which is capable of doing a job that it has to do 
as of the point in time as of which the calculation is made. For ex- 
ample, you might have a wing which was composed in the Strategic 
Air Command in part of B—50’s, piston-engine planes, which might be 
regarded as modern as of one date, say today—although it is dubious 
whether they are modern today—but which will definitely cease to be 
modern a year hence. Why? Because they will no longer be fit to 
do adequately the job they have to do. A B-—50 was an excellent 
strategic bombing plane in 1950, whereas it has gradually ceased to 
be a modern plane because the Russians have stepped up their inter- 
cepting capability and antiaircraft and radar equipment. So, there- 
fore, that plane gradually ceases to be a modern plane. 

So, this solid line, Mr. Chairman, represents the number of wings 
which would be equipped with planes which are capable of doing the 
job they are supposed to do. 

Senator O’Manoney. With what money? 

Secretary Finterrer. With money which is appropriated from 
years previous to 1953 in practically all instances. 

Senator O’Mauonry. In other words, is it not true that this 
upward-rising line represents the number of planes which will be 
delivered and received by the Air Force under the construction pro- 
gram for which appropriations have been made by the Congress up 
to this time? 

Secretary Finuterrer. That is correct, sir; yes. They are not 
affected by any limit on expenditures, because they represent planes 
delivered. 

‘XTENSION OF DATE OF READINESS 


Now, to come to the second part of the chart, this is the way the 
forces will come into being in accordance with the budget as sub- 
mitted by the President. You will notice that the 126 modernized 
wings are reached only by the middle of 1956. However, for all prac- 
tical purposes, 124 wings come into being at the end of fiscal 1955; 
and, therefore, it is a proper statement that the so-called stretch-out— 
the cutting of the budget from the $55 billion to the $52.4 billion in 
order to hold expenditures over-all for the military Departments and 
MSA within the figure of $60 billion—the effect of that was to extend 
the date of readiness of the Air Force for one full year and to a minor 
extent beyond that. That already has thrown an inbalance into the 
planning, and I propose with the chairman’s permission to go into 
some detail on that in another chart. 

94846—52——20 
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Senator O’Manoney. Let us wait a minute, please. As I read this, 
the upper panel of this chart represents the $21.4 billion which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had allocated to the Air Force for the delivery of 
126 wings by the middle of fiscal 1955. 

Secretary Finterrer. No. They would come into substantially 
complete being- 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that not 124? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, but it is only a difference of two wings. 
For practical purposes, they would be in full being by the end of 
fiscal 1954. 

Senator O’Manoney. With the $21.4 billion, you would have 126 
wings by the end of fiseal 1954? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Under the budget that was submitted to the 
Congress for $20.7 billion, you would only have 94 wings by the end 
of fiscal 1954? 

Secretary Finterrer. One-hundred and four. 

Senator O’Manoney. When under that chart do you get the 124? 

Secretary Finterrer. We get the 124 at the end of fiscal 1955. 





EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator O’Manonry. So that this reduction from $21.4 billion to 
$20.7 billion means that we will not have the 124 wings until a year 
after it was planned? 

Secretary Finterrer. That is correct,’ sir, and one more thing may 
be added to that, and that is since all of the planning of the 126 com- 
bat wings was with respect to the critical period of the end of 1954, to 
the extent of one full year the Air Force plans are out of kilter, and 
there is a corresponding danger to the country. 


ADDITIONAL PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. I think it is appropriate to mention at this 
point that this committee last year and the Senate added $5 billion 
to the appropriation bill with the express purpose of inducing the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to plan for increased air power in the budget to 
be submitted for 1953. 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And, when the bill was passed, it carried 
$1 billion extra for that purpose. 

Secretary Fintertrer. Instead of the five. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes; instead of the five. That resulted in 
$1 billion extra which had not been budgeted for the purpose of 
building air power, and that air power included not only the Air 
Force but air power for the Navy, too. 

Secretary Fintetrrer. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what was in the mind of Congress. 

Secretary Finuterrer. That is correct, sir. 


POSSIBLE MILITARY RISK 


Now, I think we have clarified these first two. Under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff proposal—the so-called $55-billion over-all, of which 
the Air Force would have gotten $21.4 billion—we would have had, 
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practically speaking, what the Joint Chiefs and the civilian Secretaries 
thought was right for the defense of the country; namely, 124 combat 
wings by the time of the critical period; namely, the end of the 
fiscal year 1954. Under the so-called stretch-out, which is the Presi- 
dential budget estimate and under which the Air Force would have 
gotten $20.7 billion, that would have been extended 1 year. Secretary 
Lovett has stated in his statement, as 1 remember it, that he thought 
there was a substantial amount of military risk in this stretch-out; 
that the stretch-out was made for fiscal reasons in order to avoid 
inflation; but, from the military point of view, there was a definite 
element of risk. I think he used language to the effect that it went 
beyond the safe point or something of that kind, and I have said the 
same thing in my prepared statement. 

Now we come to what the House action does to us. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

If you restore the $21.4 billion now, to what extent have your 
plans been disrupted or could you still reach the 126 wings by the 
end of fiscal 1954? Do you follow me? 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes; I follow you perfectly, Senator Mc- 
Carthy; and, subject to what Mr. Gilpatric, the Under Secretary, 
would say, I think we would miss it a little bit. 

Mr. Ginpatric. We could still recover a considerable portion of 
that. 

Secretary Finuerrer. To make a rough estimate, Senator, I would 
say we would move the 124 over here [indicating]. We have lost time. 
There is no doubt about it. And time that cannot be recouped. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to point out what the 
House bill does, both the Smith amendment and the cut in obligation, 
because they cannot be entirely separated by the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say that it is not quite clear to me 
that you could have lost any material time by reason of this cut-back 
from $21.4 billion to $20.7 billion, because that cut-back was made for 
the appropriation bill which has not yet passed. 

Secretary Frnterrer. That is true, Senator. 

Senator O’Maunonery. And, therefore, if this Congress should feel 
that this bill should be amended to give you $21.4 billion, I am unable 
to see why any material time would have been lost. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Secretary Finuetter. I think the reason, Senator, would be that 
there would be certain cut-backs in production facilities which might 
affect that. Will you answer that question, Mr. Gilpatric? 

Mr. Giupatric. The answer, Mr. Chairman, lies in the fact that in 
certain of the heavier, more complicated types of aircraft, the lead 
time as at present is about 30 months. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understand all about the lead time, Mr. 
Gilpatric; but you cannot make your obligations, you cannot write 
rou contracts, until Congress has passed the money. So, it would 

e impossible for you to spend any part of $20.7 billion or $21.4 billion 
— the Congress has passed this bill, and since the bill is in the 
works—— 

Mr. Gixpatric. In obligating our 1952 funds which are available 
to us, we have made certain assumptions where our rates of accelera- 
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oe in production will go. We are aiming at the present time toward 
that 

Senator O’M,nonry. Do you mean to have it on the record here 
that because of this cutback in the budget from $21.4 billion as 
planned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to $20.7 billion as presented in 
the budget, you have already cut back on the existing appropriations? 

Mr. Giipatric. We are presently scheduling production along the 
line of the green solid line, that is on the basis of production of a 
$20.7 billion budget, rather than a $21.4 billion budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. Because you are following the budget? 

Mr. Griupatric. Yes, in obligating our 1952 funds. -Of course we 
have no 1953 funds yet. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, I think that clears it up. Thank you. 





EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Secretary Frnterrer. Mr. Chairman, may I now point out what the 
House action has done in two respects? The cutting of the obliga- 
tions which were cut from $20.7 to $19 billion, and section 638, which 
makes the $46 billion limitation, which the Air Force has been allo- 
cated by administrative action within the Department of Defense, 
$17.4 billion. I realize you may say that is just Department of 
Defense action and could be changed, but we in the Air Force have 
to deal with realities. That is what we have been allocated, and 
that is the basis on which I am putting forward this chart. 

At the outset, while I propose to show you what section 638 does, 
I have been a little bit disturbed by the testimony of the two pre- 
vious days which seems to indicate if you just get rid of section 638 
everything is all right. I want to make it perfectly clear that even 
if you get rid of section 638 with its damaging effect, the fact remains 
that this budget cut destroys the Air Force as planned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the civilian Secretaries. 

Senator Frerauson. Mr. Secretary, could I ask whether the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been responsible for dividing the fund after the 
two cuts? 

Secretary Finterrer. No, sir. You mean the division of the $46 
billion? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. That was done by administrative action by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Fercuson. Just the Secretary of Defense alone? 

Mr. McNett. May I speak to that? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, I would like to know. 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURE LIMIT 


Mr. McNet. As Secretary Pace said yesterday, the exact distribu- 
tion of any expenditure limitation could not be developed in the time 
since the House has acted, as it would require a complete revision of 
the military plan. However, immediately after the House action, in 
order to get a measure of the effect of a reduction, this approach of 
providing a “bench mark”’ for each service was taken as being the only 
way we could get a measure of the effect, because we could not develop 
a new complete plan in time for presentation to this committee. 
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‘Therefore, an effort was made to go down through all the items of 
maintenance and operation, military personnel, clothing, food, and 
all of those things, to find out what might be, under most stringent 
operations—reducing flying hours, steaming hours, field exercises of 
the Army—be curtailed there. And then in order to get a measure of 
the effect of procurement, the residual amount was applied across the 
board to the procurement of Army, Navy, and Air Force in order to 
get a measure of the problem, but not as a fix of what actually might 
happen. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you not think before you came up to the 
Senate that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are responsible, after all, for 
the military defense, should have taken a look at this and determined 
how much should go to each branch? The difficulty I see in here is 
that you are using the old historic division. 

Mr. McNett. It is not a historic division. 

Senator Fereuson. Congress is taking the view that we want more 
to go to the Air than we do to the other services. 

Mr. McNeiu. And there is more to the Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. But it still keeps that historic division. 

Mr. McNett. No, sir, it does not. 

Senator Ferauson. I see evidences of it. 

Mr. McNet. First, before the Chiefs could even consider a prob- 
lem, they would have to have some measure of the effect. 

Senator Frerauson. Why do you not come to us and give us a real 
picture, since we cannot get’ it from the Chiefs? 

Senator O’Manonry. We are going to get it from the Chiefs. 

Senator Fercuson. I know, but you are asking us to wipe out this 
rider and the Chiefs of Staff have not divided this money so that we 
can see whether or not part of the rider might remain in, that is, we 
can say 48 instead of 46, 50 instead of 46, or something else, and 
determine that Air was to get it, or Navy was to get it, or Army was 
to get it. Weare not getting any advice here, as I see it, on the three 
branches. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me answer the question of the Senator, 
because that goes into the plan of our procedure, Senator. As you 
know, our plan was to call the Secretaries of Defense first, and then 
after we had received from them their estimates of the effect of the 
expenditures limitation, we were to call the Chiefs of Staff, headed by 
General Bradley, in order that we would find out precisely how this 
thing ought to be integrated. I know that many members of the 
committee feel, as I do, and as you do, Senator Ferguson, that air 
power is preeminent in its essential characteristics. 

Senator Fereuson. And I feel Congress is going that way. 

Senator O’Manonry. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
Therefore, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff come before us, the primary 
question that we will be asking them to answer for us is, how they 
judge the priority of the various military services. But for the 
purposes of the presentation that is before us today, we are moving 
upon the assumption taken by the Secretary of Defense, who divided 
the sums tentatively, I would say, among the services as indicated 
so far as the Air Force is concerned by the chart before us. 

You are quite right. We cannot determine this until we get the 
final answer from the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the military evaluation 
of the three services. 
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QUESTION OF TESTIMONY 


Senator Fercuson. This is what disturbed me, that we find a news- 
aper article about Mr. Gilpatric’s testimony saying that three and a 
alf billion can be cut off the Air. Now, if three and a half billion 

can be cut off the Air, it is not shown in these figures. 

Mr. Giurarric. Senator, let me once and for all straighten out 
the record on that. I was testifying before Senator Moody, and 
Senator Moody asked me whether we could take that three and a half 
billion in contract authority, rather than in cash appropriation, the 
same question which was discussed here the first day. I said in form 
of obligational authority it will enable the Air Force to continue with 
its build-up. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY ON DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Fereuson. But that is not what the headline said. The 
headline said, ‘‘Three and a half billion cut possible on airplane pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Giuparric. That headline is wrong. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is your answer to that headline? 

s Jee Giupatric. The headline is wrong, as I explained to Senator 
oody. 

Senator Fugeuson. I figured it was wrong, but I wanted to get: it in 
the testimony that it was wrong, because it has already been circulated 
in the press. There is a great difference between contract authority 
and cash expenditures or cash for expenditures. 

Mr. Gitpatric. My testimony itself, which I will be glad to file for 
this committee, makes it very plain that I never testified that the 
Air Force could take any cut in obligational authority. I said if 
Congress saw fit in its wisdom to substitute contract authority for cash 
appropriation, we could take it, because we could order planes. 

Senator KNowLanp. That is no saving, because that is like telling 
your wife she can go charge something at the department store instead 
of paying cash for it. The obligation is there, and we will have to 
pay it. So it is no saving. 

Mr. Giipatric. It is no saving, and no cut in any true sense. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the unfortunate fact is that when we 
abandoned the procedure of contract authority, we gave headline 
writers and newspaper readers reason to believe that the entire cash 
amount appropriated in any bill was to be spent in the fiscal year. 

Senator Frercuson. Here is another headline on the same series of 
articles, “Sixty billion lie idle in Treasury as services ask more funds.”’ 
Do you see your headline, by the same writer? 

Senator O’Manonpy. It reminds me of the plan I was told they 
use in China, or did use in China. The treasury would send its 
emissary to the commanding officer of the army with a truck loaded 
with the currency that he was to spend, and there was his money 
and he had to do the best he could with it. That is not the way 
we proceed in a capitalistic country. Under the law, the Defense 
Department cannot make any contract unless there is a cash appro- 
priation, or a congressional authority to make the contract. Then 
when you make it by cash, you have the express instruction of Con- 
gress that when the bill matures, the cash outlay will be made, When 
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you make it by contractual authority, then you have the express 
promise of the Congress that a future Congress will appropriate the 
money necessary to liquidate the obligation. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


In this bill, however, as it comes to us from the House, there was 
a reduction, I think, of $2% billion, was it, on cash to liquidate con- 
tractual authority. So that $2.4 billion which is cash to liquidate 
previous contractual authority is an expenditure so you have to 
deduct that $2.4 billion from the $46 billion before you have any 
knowledge of how much money is left to be expended for day to 
day purposes, for the maintenance of stations, the pay of personnel, 
and the procurement of material. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Chairman, I knew there was not 60 billion 
in the Treasury. Immediately upon seeing that headline, I called 
Mr. MeNeil, and I said, “How much did you put in?” And he said, 
“About a month ahead.” 

Mr. MeNem. Four to five billion dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. That is all that ever goes in. But this makes 
the people feel that the money is actually in there, and it is part of 
the — debt. It does not become part of the public debt until 
it is used. 

Senator O’Manonery. Senator, for the record will you make the 
statement of the paper from which that came? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; the Washington Star, Martin Hayden, 
and he gets his story from my colleague citing the testimony of Mr. 
Gilpatric. 

Senator O’Manonry. Martin Hayden did not write the headline. 

= Fereuson. No; he did not, and it is not in the Treasury 
at all. 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak to that? 

Senator O’Manonry. You have your opportunity now. 


UTILIZATION OF CHINESE DIVISIONS 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave, 
and I will not be here tomorrow, either. Before the Secretaries leave 
the stand, I hope the Chair or someone asks them to express their 
thoughts on the question of how much could be saved over the longer 
range if we would utilize, for example, Chinese divisions instead of 
American divisions. 

Senator O’Manonery. That question will come before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator McCarrny. I see. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is part of the program. 

Senator McCarrny. I thought Mr. Pace might want to direct some 
remarks on that. As I say, I am leaving, but I would like to see it in 
the record. Here is the question: The question is whether you plan 
in long range the comparison between the costs of substituting, we 
will say, three or four Chinese divisions for American divisions in the 
Pacific and how much less it would cost to do it that way. So perhaps 
in 1956, 1957, and 1958, we will not have quite as heavy a burden 
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financially as we have now. I know that will not affect your budget 
this year, but 1 would like to see very much that developed. 

Senator O’Manoney. Before you go, I think Mr. Finletter has a 
comment to make. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUTS AND LIMITATIONS 


Secretary Finterrer. Senator McCarthy, before you go, if you 
will give me 2 minutes, there is one thing 1 do want to say because it 
is the keystone of my argument, and I would like you to hear it, if 
you may, and we will come back into the detail later. 

I want to show you what the House cuts do, both the budget cuts 
and the section 638. In very brief summary, they destroy the Air 
Force as planned. They render the Air Force incapable of carrying 
out the task which it is supposed to carry out under the decision of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the civilian secretaries. Here is the 
question which is before this committee so far as the Air Force is 
concerned. Are you going to support the House or are you going 
to remedy it, because it is extremely damaging to the national interest, 
in my opinion. 

I realize the embarrassing position in which this committee is put 
by reason of this situation, but nevertheless here is a matter of prime 
national safety at issue, and here is what happens. 

Let us forget this dotted line. Nobody is interested in wings that can- 
not adequately do their jobs merely because they happen to have the 
wing organization. Disregard that entirely from your considerations. 
Look only at the black line which is the modernized units, and see 
what happens, even assuming that we knock out the Smith amend- 
ment first. Here is where the black line comes. It goes up to 63 
modern wings at the end of 1953. At the critical period, the time 
when we should have 126 combat wings, we have 87, entirely inade- 
quate, as I would like the opportunity of demonstrating in detail. 
We would reach 103, still entirely inadequate, in 1954, but we get 
them in 1955. We get to 116 at the end of 1956, and we only reach 
the 126 totally modernized wings out at the end of fiscal year 1957. 
The effect of this, gentlemen, is to destroy the Air Force and this is 
the big point I do want to get over. If you add the Smith amendment 
to that which is shown which is the dotted line immediately below the 
solid line, you see that the effect of the Smith amendment is to still 
further weaken this already inadequate force during this period 
starting at about the end of fiscal 1952 and running up to its culmi- 
nating point at the end of fiscal 1955. 

Senator O’Manonry. To make that clear, it is my understanding 
that what you are saying is, one, that if the obligational authority 
which was cut by the House committee and approved on the floor of 
the House is not restored, you will have the result represented by the 
solid line. And if section 638 stands, you will have the result repre- 
sented by the dotted line. 

‘Secretary Finuterrer. The solid line assumes that the Smith amend- 
ment, section 638, is knocked out, and that you sustain the appro- 
priation cut of the House. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Secretary, will you read, so the record will 
be clear, the 63 will be compared to 59, if you put the Smith 
amendment in; is that correct? 

Secretary FrnLerrer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fereuson. And the 87 will become 77 in the Smith 
amendment? 

Secretary FinLerrer. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. And the rest? 

Secretary Finuerrer. It will catch up here. 

Senator Ferguson. At the end of 1955. 

Secretary FiInLerrer. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Then they coincide? 

Secretary Finterrer. Then they coincide going out. But the 
basic point is that either of these measures destroys the Air Force as 
planned, makes it a wholly inadequate force, and prevents the Air 
Force from being able to do the job assigned to it by the Chiefs of 
Staff and the civilian Secretaries. 

That, Senator McCarthy, is my main point of what I have to say. 

Senator McCarrny. I will read all of your testimony. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt, Mr. Secretary? Mr. 
Garlock had a comment on the previous discussion. 

Senator Ferauson. That is the testimony before the Small Business 
Committee. 

Mr. Garuock. After the two articles you referred to appeared in 
the Star, we discussed it with the editors. They sent the writer 
down to the Budget Bureau for a whole day, at which time he went 
over this whole process with the Bureau of the Budget, and there he 
found out how money was actually handled. He printed a third 
article which straightened out these two. 

Senator Frrauson. I did not see it. 

Mr. Gartock. It appeared in the same general position in the 
paper, but I am sure it got much less attention. 

Senator Frrauson. It did on my part, because I did not see it. 
What was the headline on that? 

Mr. Garvock. I do not recall, but I would be happy to get a copy 
and furnish it. 

Senator Fmrauson. That headline did not strike me like this one. 

Mr. Garuock. That frequently happens. 

Senator Frrauson. I knew what work we were doing on this 
question, and it did not coincide with my idea of what was going on. 

Mr. Giupatric. It gave me a shock. 

Senator Farauson. I want the record to show that I do not blame 
the writer of the article at all. He took the article as presented to him. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you get that article from the Star to 
which Mr. Garlock has referred, and let us insert it in the record at 
the place where we put these two. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


[From Washington, (D, C.) Star, March 14, 1952] 
$60 Bitti0on Lies IDLE 1n TREASURY AS SERVICES ASK More FuNpDS 
(By Martin S. Hayden) 


A total of nearly $60 billion lying idle in the Treasury while administration 
leaders urge new defense tax boosts has split House and Senate leaders in bitter 
disagreement over the right way to finance rearmament. 

Heading opposite camps are, on the one hand, Senators George of Georgia, 
Douglas of Illinois, and Moody of Michigan, all Democrats, who would limit 
military appropriations to the amounts Pentagon purchasers can actually spend 
this year, and Representative Clarence Cannon, Democrat, of Missouri, the 
House Appropriations chairman, who insists on the status quo whereby the full 
cost of each contract is laid aside before an order can be signed. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS SUGGESTED 


The new dispute was touched off Monday when Air Force Under Secretary 
Roswell L. Gilpatrie told a Senate subcommittee that, because of an average 
24-month lead time between contracting and delivery of planes. Congress could 
cut $3.5 billion from current Air Force requests for funds without crippling air 
rearmament. Speaking as an individual taxpayer, Mr. Gilpatric suggested that 
Congress’ could approve contract authorizations which would permit the armed 
services to place their orders, and then appropriate the actual tax money when 
bills for the finished items become actually due. 


IMMENSE FROZEN BALANCES 


Senator Moody, who initially ran with the economy ball when Mr. Gilpatric 
told the story before the Small Business Subcommittee which the Michigan 
Senator heads, came up today with Budget Bureau and Defense Department 
figures showing the immensity of the frozen balances of cash on hand. 

As reported to Senator Moody, the Pentagon, when the fiscal year ends next 
June 30, will have on hand an unexpended $56.9 billion including $19.3 billion in 
Army money, $15.7 billion belonging to the Navy and $21.9 billion in funds on 
hand to pay for still undelivered Air Force items. Added to $14.2 billion in 
Army money, $13.2 billion for the Navy, and $20.7 billion for the Air Force being 
sought in the new budget, this would give the three services a total of $104 billion 
available for 1952-53 expenditure. 


TO SPEND $51 BILLION 


“The best estimates I can get,’’ Senator Moody said, ‘‘indicate that, during the 
next fiseal year, the three services will actually spend about $51 billion which 
would mean that another $53 billion would be left in the Treasury, unexpended, 
when next year ends. In addition to all the above, I am told that, out of a new 
$3.5 billion supplemental bill for military pay and public works, van additional 

$1.5 billion in unused money will be left at the end bf next vear.’ 

Be ‘nator Moody added that ‘‘to me it looks ridiculous to talk of a deficit, or in- 
creased taxes, when the money is simply going to lie idle.”’ 

Joining Senator Moody today, Senators Douglas and George took a rougher 
approach that the present system was desired by the military services as a way of 
getting out of the financial control of Congress. 

“T had a row with one of the service secretaries about it the other night,” 
Senator Douglas said. “I told him I thought the military was trying to aceumu- 
late all the cash they can possibly spend in the next few years and thus make 
themselves independent of Congress. Actually, I am so distrustful of the whole 
military approach to money that I sometimes am afraid I am getting a little 
pathological about it. Their whole system strikes me as being loose and wasteful 
and I for one will approve no more blank checks until they show signs of a house- 
cleaning.” 

Senator George seconded Senator Moody’s theory that the current tax crisis 
could be lessened, and the military needs met, with contract authorizations. 

“The high brass,”’ he said, “have taken the completely fallacious approach that 
they must have all the money tied down when they sign a contract. That is 
absurd. Contract authority gives full assurance that Congress will make the 
money available when it is time to pay the bills and has the added value of assur- 
ing that no more will be appropriated than is actually necessary to meet the costs. 
The services just do not want their independence abridged in that manner.” 


CANNON ASSUMES BLAME 


Mr. Cannon took the opposite tack and assumed for himself the blame for the 
present system. 

‘‘We put this system in several years ago,” he said, ‘‘because we found this con- 
tract-authorization business was a snare and a delusion. 

“‘When Congress just approves orders, but doesn’t put up the money to pay the 
bills, it leaves an impression that it is actually spending less than it is. Then a 
later Congress has to pay the bills. The people should not be so misled. In 
addition, by forcing Congress to vote the cash when we sign the orders, we en- 
courage the individual members to take a second look and be sure they want to 
go through the pains of appropriating the money and taking the responsibility for 
it. 
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[From Washington, D, C., Star, March 11, 1952] 


$3.5 Brtt10on Cut Hetp Possrpte on PLANE PrRopucTION PrRoGRAM—AIR 
UNDER SEcRETARY Says Jornt CurErs Tossep Corn To Frx ARMS PRIORITIES 


(By Martin 8. Hayden) 


A statement that $3.5 billion can be cut from current Air Force appropriations 
without endangering its program, and a charge that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
to toss a coin to determine the relative combat importance of airplanes, ammuni- 
tion, and warships have been put before a Senate subcommittee by Air Force 
Under Secretary Roswell L. Gilpatric. 

Mr. Gilpatric’s testimony, which is expected to stir a new Pentagon row, and 
perhaps change the course of approaching budget debates, came unexpectedly at 
a little-noticed hearing of a Senate Small Business Subcommittee investigating 
= te program under the direction of Senator Moody, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 

The budget story which sent Senator Moody scurrying to find out how much 
Army, Navy, and foreign military-aid appropriations might similarly be cut 
came out as Mr. Gilpatrie emphasized that most of the planes currently being 
appropriated for will not be delivered for another 2 years. 

“In that case,’’ Senator Moody commented, “it would seem that billions we 
are now being asked to appropriate will simply lie idle for a long time; couldn’t 
we do the same job by just giving you contract authorizations and appropriating 
the money when you actually need it?” 

“That’s right,” Mr. Gilpatric answered. ‘In recent years it has been the 
practice to insist that all prospective expenditures be funded by actual appro- 
priations when contracts are made. As a result, out of $11 billion in Air Force 
money this year for planes, parts, and supplies, $3.5 billion is for items with lead 
times that average 24 months.” 

Mr. Gilpatric described the coin-tossing episode as he told the subcommittee 
that, until last fall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had no listing of the relative im- 
portance of various weapons competing for the same short-supply tools and 
materials and that, today, only 12 items have set priorities out of 256 which the 
competing services regard as all-important. 

“The only way we could get anything at all done last fall,’’ the Under Secretary 
said, “‘was to agree to a Joint Chiefs’ plan by which each service selected the four 
items which it considered most important and which were then put on a special 
list with the code name ‘Brickbat’ and given special and equal priority.” 

Generally describing the still high-classified ‘“‘Brickbat’’ list, Mr. Gilpatrie said 
the Air Force gave its priorities to two airplane development jobs, an electronic 
project, and an engine job. The Army, he indicated, concentrated on ammuni- 
tion while the Navy picked mine sweepers, aircraft, and engine programs. 


SABRE JETS LACK PRIORITY 


“We felt,” he said, “that our entire combat-item program should have take 
precedence over some Army and Navy items which are primarily for war emer- 
gency reserves. For instance, the F—-84 (Sabrejet) plane has no real priority at 
all because it is farther down on the list.” 

Senator Moody wanted to know how the Joint Chiefs ranked the urgency of 
“nonbrickbat”’ items in allotting for their production tools and materials. 

“Actually,” Mr. Gilpatric testified, “the Joint Chiefs were unable to agree on 
any system. Finally they just tossed a coin and the Air Force won. We there- 
fore picked the first item on the list. I believe the Army had second choice, and 
the Navy third. Then the sequence continued with the Air Force getting its 
second choice as No. 4, the Army getting No. 5, ete.”’ 


MOODY IS AMAZED 


Senator Moody expressed amazement that “at this late date—20 months after 
the start of the Korean war—the military have still not made basic decisions 
which should have been made in 2 months.” 

Mr. Gilpatric agreed. 

“We would not have gotten this far,” he said, “had it not been for a lot of 
pressure from C, E. Wilson, the defense mobilizer, and from Mr. Clay P. Bedford 
(a former Kaiser-Frazer Corp. executive) and Harold R. Boyer (former General 
Motors vice president), who are deputy defense production administrators. But 
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we badly need more action from the Joint Chiefs. Right now the whole materials 
concentration is on the ‘Brickbat’ list and, unless something is done pretty 
quick, a number of critical programs, including the F—84, will not be in real pro- 
duction this year.” 





[From Washington (D. C.) Star, March 19, 1952) 


Bupcet Experts DecLaRE Pitan To Avorp Tax Rise Won’r Work 
(By Martin S. Hayden) 


A senatorial plan to avoid a tax increase and eliminate the Federal deficit—al? 
without reducing the speed of the defense build-up—came a cropper yesterday 
when Budget Bureau experts looked at it and ruled that it would not work. 

As urged by Senators Moody, of Michigan, George, of Georgia, and Douglas, of 
TIilinois, all Democrats, the budgetary maneuver was hung on the fact that in 
recent years Congress has been regularly appropriating funds to pay for warships, 
airplanes, and other complicated war tools that cannot be built, and therefore are 
not paid for, until several years after they are ordered. 

As calculated by Senator Moody from Pentagon figures, the military services 
as of next June 30 will have on hand an unexpended $56.9 billion in appropria- 
tions for these future arms deliveries. 

“To me,”’ said Senator Moody last week, with Senators George and Douglas 
agreeing, “it looks ridiculous to talk of a deficit, or increased taxes, when the 
money is simply going to lie idle. The answer would seem to be to eliminate 
future appropriations for such long-term items, simply give the services authority 
to order them, and then make the cash available when the bills fall due.’ 


BUDGET OFFICIAL’S AGREEMENT 


But yesterday Howard W. Stone, Chief of Budget Preparation and Reports in 
the Budget Bureau, held that the fiscal facts of life rule out the results the Sena- 
tors anticipated. 

While carefully avoiding any clash with Senators over the wisdom of substi- 
tuting contract authorization for appropriations, Mr. Stone noted that if Congress 
substituted authorizations for the whole $40.7 billion of long-term appropriations 
in the President’s proposed budget, it still would not be whittling a nickel from 
the anticipated $14.4 billion Federal deficit. 

“The trouble,” explains Mr. Stone, ‘“‘is a confusion between the words ‘appro- 
priations’ and ‘expenditures.’ As used in the budget, ‘appropriations’ means 
authority for the Government to buy and authority to withdraw cash from the 
Treasury when the bills come due. But Treasury financing, which affects both 
current taxes and borrowing, is based, not on ‘appropriations’ but on ‘expendi- 
tures’ which is the actual paying out of cash by the Treasury.” 

Tllvstrating with figures, Mr. Stone notes that the President this year has 
asked Congress for $84.2 billion. Of this amount, $40.7 billion will not be spent 
during the 1953 fiscal year which begins next July 1. But, during that year, 
the Treasury will spend a total of $85.4 billion, half of it for current obligations 
and half for appropriations ruthority left from past years. Since Government 
revenues, at present tax rates, will bring in only $71 billion, the Nation will have 
a $14.4 billion between expenditures and revenues. 

“The only way,’ rules Mr. Stone, ‘that you can reduce that deficit is (a) by 
changing the tax laws to increase revenues or (b) by cutting that portion of the 
expenditures which are for current operations. If you completely eliminate some 
part of the requested $40.7 billion in long term appropriations, vou will reduce the 
budget in some future year. If you substitute contract ethorizations for appro- 
priations you reduce neither the taxes nor the deficit in this or any future year.” 

Mr. Stone agrees with the Senators as against the complaint of the Defense 
Department that eliminating appropriations in favor of contract authorizations 
would affect their ability to give firm orders for future deliveries. 

“When Congress authorizes a contract,” he said, ‘“‘the action is just as positive 
as passing an appropriation for a future purpose, and no stronger. When World 
War II ended, for instance, Congress did a wholesale job of stopping war contracts 
and the procedure was the same whether the job had been appropriated for, or 
simply authorized.” 

Mr. Stone adds, however, that the Defense Department and other agencies 
have an “understandable” preference for appropriations because, when they get 
only contract authorizations, they must later return for appropriations. 
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SENATORS NOT CONVINCED 


“While Congress always gives the money,” he explains, “the process of coming 


up twice complicates the paper work and requires a lot of new explanation that 
the agencies would prefer to avoid.” 


Informed of the Budget Bureau attitude, Senator Moody said he and his 
colleagues are still not dissuaded. 


“This,” he said, “is just another chapter in a complex argument over appropria- 
tions budgets versus expenditures budgets. I still feel that it is somewhat illogical 
and considerably misleading to the people to tell them that we are appropriating 
$84 billion in new money this year when, actually, half of it will not be spent 
until 1954 or 1955. It is more sensible to make it clear that half the money the 
Government is spending this year is for going expenses, and half for payments of 
bills incurred in past years.” 

Secretary KrmBa.u. Before Mr. Finletter leaves that chart, I would 
like to say for your information that the Navy Air will be affected in 
the same way. The cut in the budget from the top figure to the 
second figure, we lose 700 modern planes; if we go to the bottom 
figure we lose an additional 600. So the effect on the Navy Air is 
just the same as on the Air Force. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask of Mr. Finletter, 
how many of the planes that go into those wings are planes that have 
been carried over from World War II. At the close of World War II, 
you did put a lot of planes in what you term “cold storage,” did you 
not? 

Secretary FINLErtTEeR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And all of those planes are in cold storage? 

Mr. Giupatric. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator O’Manoney. Surely. 

Mr. Giiparric. With the chairman’s permission, I would like to 


go off the record here, because I am going to give force compositions. 
Senator O’Manoney. It is so ordered. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET AIR FORCE 


Senator O’Manonry. Do you have an estimate of the Soviet Air 
Force in total number of planes? 

Secretary Frnterrer. The Soviet Air Force in total number of 
planes was estimated at 20,000 planes in units, with an additional 
reserve of planes of the type Senator Thye has been speaking about, 
of 20,000. But you might forget most of those 20,000, because they 
also were of this nonmodernized type. 

Now, let me give the figures as they are at the present time. We 
estimate that about 7,500 to 8,000 of those are jets, and we estimate 
that they will have all 20,000 in jets in 2 years. That is their policy, 
that is, not to increase the number of planes, but to get them modern- 
ized, which shows the effect of what I have been talking about here 
off the record about the modern groups. As I say, they ought to 
have that in 2 years. 

Senator O’Maunoney. They ought to have what? 

Secretary Finuerrer. They ought to have all 20,000 in modern jets 
in 2 years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Senator O’Manonry. I will say for the record that the testimony 
which has been presented this morning by Secretary Finletter seems 
to me to prove conclusively that if the expenditure limitation provided 
by the House amendment is retained, it will result in preventing the 
United States from obtaining by the end of 1954 or 1955 either the 
air strength which the Joint Chiefs of Staff originally planned or the 
lesser strength which the Bureau of the Budget plavined: strength which 
in either case is below that which the Secretary for Air and our 
military advisers, so far as they have appeared, believe is inadequate 
to keep pace with the expansion of Soviet air power. 

Senator Know anp. | think the chairman’s statement is correct 
based on the information the committee now has before it, but whether 
or not the total funds now allocated to the Defense Establishment 
have been properly reallocated to provide for the Air Force is some- 
thing that I do not consider myself qualified to pass judgment on 
until we get adequate testimony in that regard. 

Senator O’Mauonry. The Senator is quite right. This is based 
upon the chart which was presented to us showing allocation by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Air Force. It is perfectly obvious from 
the testimony that to make a larger allocation to the Air Force would 
mean deducting allocations from either the Army or the Navy or 
both, and those questions are questions which the Chair said at the 
opening of the session will be submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator KNowLanp. And one addition to that, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me in the over-all budgetary problem facing the Congress 
it also requires a close scrutiny of the arms implementation program 
as to whether the over-all defense, not only of the United States but 
of the European countries, would be better or lesser served by the 
redistribution of some of those funds. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that again is a question to be presented 
to the Joint Chiefs. 

Secretary Frnterrer. May I comment on the chairman’s statement? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Secretary FinLterrer. I would like to say I agree thoroughly with 
what the chairman says. In my opinion the application of either 
section 638 or the cuts in appropriation made by the House will 
destroy the Air Force in the sense of its being able to do the tasks which 
are the minimum necessities for the national security. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUTS IN NAVY BUDGET 


Senator O’Manonegy. I want to suggest to Secretary Pace and to 
Secretary Kimball that the question now remaining for discussion, 
and which will be brought up before the Joint Chiefs of Staff is if it 
be assumed that air power is essential for the defense of the United 
States, and it is also assumed that the money which will be available is 
to be limited, where can the Army accept cuts, where can the Navy 
accept cuts? 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


I ask this question with respect to both these arms of the services 
because we know that the Navy in its earnestness in asking for the 
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aircraft carrier, which was cut out in the House bill, offered to accept 
cuts elsewhere in order to get it. Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir; for this reason. We listed the aew 
ship construction we needed in order of our priority. The first priority 
item we needed was our aircraft carrier. They took the number one 
priority off, and took the other money they wanted to take off from 
the bottom of the list. If cuts are necessary, we thirk cuts should 
come from the bottom of the priority list. We think we should be 
able to judge better the military things that we need immediately. 

Now, as to the air power, I cannot agree with Secretary Finletter 
that the Air Force is the only deterrent to war that we have. I think 
the Army and the Navy also bear a share of that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not think Secretary Finletter said that. 


NAVAL AIR POWER 


Secretary KimpBauu. I also would like to call attention to the fact 
that the House budget cuts and this amendment—section 638—also 
cripple our air power. Now, under the budget that was presented to 
the Congress we are 700 airplanes short of being fully modern by the 
end of 1954. This House cut and expenditure limitation will cut us 
another 600 planes. We are at the present time modern about 30 
percent of what we should be in planes. 

This budget we have up here plus the expenditure limitation put 
on us will keep us short 1,300 planes by the end of 1955 of being modern 
with the forces we have now. 

I may say the forces we have now we think are the irreducible 
minimum. We have had the requests from General Eisenhower, we 
have had requests from the Far East for more naval forces out there 
and we are not able to supply the forces. 

Senator KNowLanp. Do you have any jets in your navy units out 
in the Pacific in Korea? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Do you know either on or off the record what 
percentage of those are modern planes and what percentage are 
propeller? 

Secretary Kimpauy. We have about 25-percent jets out there and 
75 percent piston planes. We do however, plan on using piston-engine 
planes for attack planes because when we can provide them satisfactory 
jet air cover the piston-engine planes can carry larger loads. We can 
take 6,000-pound loads off the deck with today’s carrier planes. We 
plan to use them when we have jet air cover to protect them. They 
are not fighting planes. 

Senator O’Manonry. You spoke about taking from the bottom of 
the list of priorities. Could you indicate to us what you consider to 
be the bottom of the list so far as the Navy is concerned? 

Secretary Kimpauu. We had the list in order of priority, Mr. Chair- 
man. The carrier was the first, and it ran down to the smallest ships. 
That was the order of priority in which we thought it essential that 
we have them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you presented that list to us? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. I will get it in the record. It is in the 
House hearings. 
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Secretary McNett, I think that would be proper for consideration 
in the request for restoration. 

Secretary Kimpauu. They also deducted the airplanes from the 
budget that they assumed would go on that carrier. That is incorrect 
because the airplanes that will go on that carrier are ‘not on order yet 
and are not contemplated for at least a year and a half. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think that priority should go in the record. 
Because I think we are all realistic enough to know that with the read- 
ing matter that the Senators have they may not have a chance to read 
the House record. It should go in the Senate record. 

Senator O7Manoney. Yes. I think it ought to go in now. If you 
will be good enough to prepare and present in the reverse order, that 
is to say, present this list in the order of the willingness of the Navy 
to sacrifice—and I would like the same for the Army. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CoNveRsION, Navy 


Under this appropriation, the Navy is requesting restoration of $432,368,000 
to a new total of $944,306,000. 


ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND Conversion, Navy 


Under this appropriation, the Navy is requesting restoration of $44,549,000 
to a new total of $102,890,000. 

The above restorations would permit the Navy to proceed with the 1953 
shipbuilding and conversion program which is shown on page 1082 of the hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives. This priority list is given in the reverse order of desirability by the Navy. 


Priority Item 
Twentieth._._......_. Service creft. 
Nineteenth____.____-- 2 oilers (new). 
PONE 50 landing craft, mechanized, MK VI (LCM 6) (new). 
Seventeenth. __..__-- 6 radar picket escort vessels (conversion). 
Burtesnrn eS. ea 50 landing craft, mechanized, MK VIII (LCM 8) (new). 
Fifteenth_ -_-____ ods Stason 20 landing ships, tank (new). 
Fourteenth_________-_- 1 radar picket submarine (new). 
GI oon hk 3 landing ships, dock (new). 
Per: 1 nuclear-powered submarine (new). 
Rete et 350 landing craft, vehicle and personnel (LCVP) (new). 
i ti ok 2 refrigerator store ships (new). 
EE LOU eee eet 1 ASW escort carrier (new). 
ee ieee gc i 2 cruiser conversions. 
DR Oe 2 attack-type submarines (new). 
i tami ee ea ae ale 2 carrier conversions. 
Berne 2. ieee, ae 3 ocean escorts (new). 
NE oa eB st ees pa 20 auxiliary motor mine sweepers (new). 
Is a tticskt> dapdcerin 10 mine sweepers, 165-foot (new). 
PONS fot kolcouccen 4 destroyers (new). 
Mire. ss ake me 1 60,000-ton carrier (new). 


Explanatory notes of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 7391, pages 35 and 37, stated briefly that reductions made in the 
above appropriations were accounted for by the committee’s recommendation 
that appropriation of funds for construction of another large carrier be postponed; 
by the reduction in funds for the six items last in priority (items 15 to 20) of the 
list submitted to the House Appropriations Committee; and by the reduction 
in funds for the related ordnance equipment. 

The proposed restoration of funds will enable the Navy to carry out its military 
decision to construct the ships and craft in the fiscal year 1953 shipbuilding and 
conversion program, in accordance with a priority list which has béen approved 
by the Secretary of Defense and the President. The Committee on Armed 
Services of the House on April 2, 1952, reported favorably this shipbuilding 
program. The priority list provides for an orderly development of the necessary 
units, coordinated with the units on hand, to carry out most effectively the 
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Navy’s mission in the national defense program. The list was made up after a 
thorough consideration of military requirements, construction lead times, and, 
where applicable, conversion lead times, of units which could be modernized. 

It has been customary in the past for each service to determine the type of 
weapons required to earry out its mission. There has been no restriction as to 
the range of plane, length of runway, or size of tank. The necessities of the 
service utilizing the weapons have been the determining faetor. The Navy 
considers that this is a sound policy and should apply equally to naval weapons 
of which the carrier is one of the most important. 

The United States possesses the combat knowledge, the ships, the equipment, 
and the personnel to carry out carrier task force and amphibious operations. 
This potential was developed and used effectively in the last war in both the 
Pacific and Atlantic to control contiguous land areas, 

Because of the long-range value of a capital investment in ships, the combat 
otential previously constructed or developed still remains available in part, 
t can only remain effective as long as the ships of our fleet are modernized, 
where required, and new units added to replace those which become obsolete or 

over age. Naval progress must be continued and the ability to utilize modern 
weapons offensively and defensively exploited to the fullest. 

Ship construction requires the longest lead time of all military weapons. A 
steady, consistent, and carefully planned construction program is considered vital 
to the defense of the United States. Funds for such a program buy weapons 
which remain effective for many vears and are not rendered obsolete in 2 or 3 
years by changed designs. Elimination of any particular ship or ships, particu- 
larly one at the top of the priority list, throws the remainder of the program 
severely out of balance. The other units to be constructed would provide new 
ships, incorporating the latest design modifications, to add strength to the fleet. 
These few units would also provide basic plans for quantity production and a 
shipbuilding capacity capable of expansion should world conditions so require. 

Mi of these factors went into the military decision to request funds to build 
the units listed under this appropriation. The units to be constructed were 
carefully arranged in order of priority with the large carrier considered to be the 
one most urgently required, 

The presently planned completion date for the aircraft carrier Forrestal is 
December 1954. Because ot the great amount of design work that has been ac- 
complished for the Forrestal, immediate construction of the second carrier can be 
commenced on congressional approval and with a completion date in December 
1955. Both of the above dates can be anticipated by the use of additional work 

shifts should a deterioration of world conditions indicate the necessity... These 
two carriers would therefore be available at a time when their added strength is 
considered to be most essential. 

Failure to construct the carrier and other units requested will impair the 
ability of the Navy to discharge its primary mission in the national defense and 
to carry out functions which require exploiting to the fullest the undisputed 
offensive capabilities of naval air power. 

(Norr.—Priority listings for Army and Air Force similar to the attached listing 
for Navy are not available.) 


Secretary Pace. May I make a statement? I certainly want to 


make one, if I may. 
KOREAN WAR SUPPORT 


Let me say that as Secretary of the Army it is a matter of grave 
concern to me that we have men fighting on the ground over in Korea 
today opposed by a ground force of approximately 750,000 men to 
850,000 men. That concern lies not only for those foot soldiers but 
also for our men in the air. 

Now I want to say very definitely what I have said in my original 
statement—what this limitation here in the Smith amendment.does 
to render it impossible to support adequately those ground soldiers in 
the event that we are forced into major combat conditions in Korea. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me interrupt you to make clear that I am 
aware of no lack of concern for the men fighting on the ground in 
Korea. The members of this committee are as deeply. concerned in 

94846—52——21 
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peainetine and supporting those men as anybody in the Armed Forces 
cou : 

Secretary Pacer. I am sure that is true, Mr. Chairman, but let me 
say that it is not possible to support those men unless we have the 
money to provide the material with which they fight. That goes like- 
wise for the divisions that we have committed under national policy 
to Europe. 

I hope, Senator Knowland, you have had an opportunity to read 
the statement I made. The Smith amendment will not only render it 
impossible for us to sustain ourselves adequately in combat in Korea 
in the event a major conflict is forced upon us but it also will mean 
that we cannot adequately support those troops that. we have in 
Europe. 

EFFECT OF CUT ON ARMY 


I believe strongly in air power. I believe that between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the civilian secretaries we have reached as sound 
a position as can be reached within the limitations that are imposed 
upon us; but when I hear that in the event that there are to be addi- 
tional cuts they are to come upon the Army when the Army has been 
forced to carry on the war in Korea with stocks of World War II 
equmanent, when I know that under the cuts made by the House, 
while we are still carrying the major burden of that war in Korea, we 
are being given the smallest amount of money of the three services, 
I can not as Secretary of the Army fail to speak up on behalf of the 
man on the ground. 

I am not making an emotional plea. I am making a plea that if we 
decide that men have to fight on the ground we have to give them the 
equipment to fight with. 

Senator O’Manonry. I do not think anybody will dispute that 
statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Pace. If that is true, Mr. Chairman, then we must have 
the money to do it with. We cannot be regarded as the service that 
is in @ position to take the cuts that come along. 


DEFENSE ECONOMY 


Senator O’Manonry. Nevertheless, I think it must be clear that 
the members of this committee, who are considering a bill which has 
come to us from the House in which there have been cuts.of appropria- 
tions on the one hand and a limitation on expenditure piled on top of 
that, the members of this committee faced with that fact and knowing 
that the problem must be presented upon the floor and then must be 
presented in conference, in the light of the conditions that exist, have 
only one way in which to approach the problem and that is to get 
all the facts upon the record. It would be altogether improper, may 
I say, Mr. Secretary, to assume from anything that has been said 
here, certainly from anything that has been said by the chairman, 
that a request for information as to the priority of necessity, directed 
either to the Secretary of the Army or to the Secretary of the Navy, 
represents the conclusion that cuts may be made. This committee 
in times past has been willing to make increases. And I want to say 
to you and I want to say for the record that as I see this situation, our 
greatest problem is that too many people in the country who are not 
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familiar with the gravity of the crisis that faces the country are looking 
for profit and looking for higher wages, are looking for what they can 
get out of it. 

Communities are looking for war plants. States are looking for 
assignments. In other words, there is a feeling that somehow or other 
money is to be made out of this war, when the fact of the matter is 
that the whole free system of individual liberty is at stake. And it is 
a time for sacrifice and not a time for seeking profit or feather-bedding 
of any kind. 

Secretary Pacer. I could not agree with you more, Mr. Chairman, 
but I could not, as Secretary of the Army, fail to state to this com- 
mittee that there seems to be some impression generally prevalent in 
the country to the effect that you can sustain men on the ground 
without the adequate materials to support them. We have a 5,000- 
mile pipeline. We are in a position, according to General Van Fleet, 
to oppose successfully an enemy far more than twice our size. We are 
providing our soldiers with modern equipment as it comes forward, 
but the Army has to have the capacity to sustain the man on the 
ground or else the man on the ground should not be there. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think, Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the 
Secretary of the Army, and I think nothing has been said here which 
indicates that any member of the committee has any different view- 
point on it. 

I think that while we are asking for information we could also ask 
the Air Force for those things, other than flving personnel and planes, 
if there are a list of priorities that they could supply us that could be 
eliminated in order to get our Air Force built up to a completely 
modern job. But I again point out that this committee of necessity 
must also view some over-all policies. 


EQUIPPING ASIATIC TROOPS 


As an example, in meeting this global menace, would it be more 
sound for us to train and equip the free people of Asia to hold the line 
in Asia rather than expecting the United States to hold the line in 
Asia? You can equip Japanese troops, you can equip South Korean 
troops, you can equip the Republic of China troops at a much lesser 
amount than you can equip American troops or European troops, and 
it does not make sense to me of holding the line in the Far East and 
not permitting all of Asia to go to communism, to write off the use of 
Asiatic troops who would be very willing to help carry this load. 


KOREA AND FAR EAST 





SITUATION 


Therefore, I think that is a very proper point of inquiry on the part 
of this committee and the Senate of the United States as to whether 
we are making the maximum use of those who would be willing to 
help us out there. Because it is Korea today, it may be Indochina 
tomorrow. Are we still going to sit down and neutralize a large 
number of Asiatics who believe in freedom, who would be willing to 
help themselves? I think it would be the height of folly for us to 
do it a second time. 

That is the reason for some of these inquiries in the broader 
sense, governmental level, that must be discussed if we are to have a 
sound defense policy. 
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Secretary Pace. May I speak to that point, because it is a point 
that aerverhis my poimt of view completely. 

You have the problem of whether to fight continuously with blue 
chips or are you in a position to use those people who have specific 
interests in that area of the world and cost less money in terms of pay, 
clothing, and general equipment. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Now, the answer to that is this: Almost a year and a half ago it 
became apparent that you had to train South Koreans if they were 
ultimately to play their part in the defense of their own-country and 
its eventual freedom. To that extent we established a school system 
under General Van Fleet who had established successfully in Greeee 
a military school system that was second to none. We have estab- 
lished a “West Point” in Korea. We have an OCS operation in 
Korea. We have a basic training system in Korea. We have 
brought Korean officers to this country to train at Fort Benning and 
Fort Sill, and I may say they have stood above the average in the 
classes at those places; but it is likewise true, as you know, that it 
takes a long time to train a man to be a soldier. It takes a longer 
time to train a man to be an officer. You do not just take a man, give 
him a hair cut, put a soldier’s suit on him and make a soldier of him. 
The lead time on that is long. The lead time on officers is longer. 
We have really put maximum effort into that program. 

I agree again in the area of using Asiatics generally to help them- 
selves. The Japanese situation, however, represents a problem in 
terms of the deletian of Japan. I can assure you that the Army is 
moving aggressively in its area and that I as Secretary of the Army 
believe in that political philosophy as the economical means eventually 
of providing the defense you need. But just like in weapons you have 
a lead time, you have a lead time in men. And I assure you that is 
something we are doing aggressively and I would like to provide you 
the figures on the South Korean effort. I would like to tell you what 
we are doing generally in that area, if I may. 


EFFORT TO COMBAT COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Senator Know.anp. I also would like to bave information on 
what we are going to do in Japan to build up so that they will not 
be left with a little constabulary force like we left in South Korea 
when we departed from there in 1949, what we are actually doing on 
Formosa in the way of sending equipment. I know what our pro- 
gram is, but I think I also know what we are sending over there. 
And also what we are doing in the Philippines on the situation. 
Because I must again stress that the Communists, despite the fact 
that we can sell breakfast food, seem better able to sell propaganda 
around the world than we are, and I think one of their great propa- 
ganda hooks that they can hang their hat on has been to misrepresent 
the action of ourselves and the other European nations in the Far 
East as being purely a colonial policy when it is really no such/thing. 

As a matter of fact, we could take that argument pretty well away 
from them if the free Asiatics could be brought up to a position of 
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strength where Asiatics could be ae the tide against communism 
in the Far East. I think it would be helpful to them and it would 
undermine the propaganda attack of the Soviet system. 


WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT IN KOREAN WAR 


Senator McCue.uan. Secretary Pace, may I ask you a question? 
Are we now fighting the war in Korea with inferior weapons and 
equipment? 

Secretary Pace. In my estimation, no, sir. In my estimation we 
have provided our soldiers with the best we have. 

Senator McCLe.uan. But as to airplanes we are having to fight 
at the present with some that are inferior; are we not? 

Secretary Pace. I think my answer is that we are providing with 
the best that we have. We likewise have coming out in the next 
fiscal year, in this year of 1953, our production in new weapons that 
we feel will be advantageous to our troops in Korea. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator McCuietian. In other words, each year of course you 
make advances in weapons. I do not think I am partial to the Air 
Force any more than any other service. I would just as soon build 
a battleship or just as soon build a cannon if it would be the most 
effective thing we could do for national defense. I have no favoritism 
as far as the services are concerned. But here is the part we are 
confronted with here in the Air Force. We would have to operate 
today with half of our strength in obsolete weapons. Now, con- 
fronted with that, we have to try to build that up. Now, what I 
want to point out is that our foot soldier over there is not having to 
fight with obsolete weapons today; is he? 

Secretary Pace. We are fighting with World War II equipment. 
Our World War II equipment is generally superior to the enemy’s 
equipment in Korea. 

Senator McCLe.ian. I do not mean that you do not need to keep 
improving, keep modernizing. There is just one other thought. With 
an inadequate Air Force that cannot support those ground troops over 
there you are simply exposing them to greater danger. It is just 
absolutely essential—I do not know where the right balance is in these 
things, but it is absolutely essential to keep these services properly 
balanced. 

Secretary Pace. You could not be more right. What I have said is 
this: I regard the Air Force and the Navy as the friend of man on 
the ground. I want to see them developed. Remember, that I 
have stated you run into danger in certain crucial areas of not being 
able to provide troops with what one would refer to as modern weapons, 
although they are superior to the ones the Communists produced. 
In addition you are in danger of having inadequate equipment in the 
event of major action on the ground. 

What I have said is that the Air Force receives the major proportion 
of the appropriation request for 1953. That I personally think is 
proper and as it should be, because the Air Force has further to go in 
picking up the time limit, but I cannot say that it is possible to go 
below what I regard to be the absolute minimum needed to protect 
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the man on the ground. I think that any evaluation of the situation 
must be made from the point of view of all three services and the require- 
ments of the three, remembering always that the Army is carrying the 
major burden of logistical and manpower requirements on the ground 
in Korea today and, that our whole system is built around a rotation 
program forethe number of men that we have in Korea, remembering 
also that we have a 5,000-mile pipeline and that we not only have to 
be prepared for what is happening but also for what will happen 
because those men cannot go away. 

Senator McCie.ian. I do not think there is any disagreement here. 

Secretary Pac. I cannot stand by and see the man on the ground 
in this situation not regarded as an essential and major element in the 
function of national policy of the United States of America. 

Senator McCLEe.Luan. Here is where we are, as I see it: We are in 
a crisis that we are not now prepared for. We have to hold the line 
in Korea. We have to fight over there and we have to be prepared 
for maybe an all-out effort there or an offensive of great magnitude. 
We have to be as prepared as we can. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are right, Senator, but I want every- 
body on the military side here today to recognize the dilemma with 
which this committee is confronted. 

Secretary Pace. I recognize it completely, Mr. Chairman. 


BUDGET DEFICIT DISCUSSED 


Senator O’Manoney. The budget estimate which came to the Con- 
gress was below that which the military desired. The budget was 
based upon the assumption that to provide these military forces and 
to carry on the civilian activities of Government there would be 
an administrative deficit of $14 billion, and to balance the budget it 
was recommended that there should be increased revenue. 

Early in the session the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House made it clear that there would be no additional revenue. 
That made it absolutely clear that the appropriations which were to 
be made in excess of the revenue on the present tax laws would con- 
stitute deficit spending. For that reason the House of Representa- 
tives made substantial cuts. It is quite clear from the testimony 
that you gentlemen have presented and the testimony that Secretary 
Lovétt has presented that you believe there ought to be restoration. 
You have not asked for restoration of all of the cuts made by the 
committee. In addition to the cuts made by the House committee 
there were certain cuts made upon the floor and then piled on top of 
that was the limitation upon expenditure which it is now clear amounts 
to a rescission of appropriations which have heretofore been made for 
the military. 

So our committee and the Senate is confronted with the problem 
as to whether or not deficit spending for military and civilian purposes 
is a greater danger to the free world than making certain cuts in the 
military program in order to prevent a cash deficit in 1953. 

Now, that is our problem. 

Secretary Pacn. And a very difficult problem. I realize that. 
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Senator O’Manongy. And nobody should know that better than a 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary Pace. I faced that dilemma, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
envy your problem there. 

Secretary Kimpatut. The Army and Navy have confined their 
testimony before this committee to what this amendment will do. 
We have said nothing about the cuts. We do have something to 
say about the cuts. 

Senator O’Manoney. We have the letter of the Secretary trans- 
mitting the request for restoration, and that letter has been made 
public. It is available to all the members of the committee, and we 
do know that this testimony with respect to restoration will be pre- 
sented in due course. 

What I am pointing out is in explanation of what has been said 
here this morning, that our request to the Department for statements 
with respect to the priority of essentiality has a bearing ‘upon this 
thing, and do not assume that a request of that kind means that it 
will necessarily be followed by a cut. The presentation, may I say, 
of this material which the chairman asked may be an argument for 
restoration rather than an argument for additional cuts. 


REPORTS OF MILITARY WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


But I cannot refrain from pointing out also that we are dealing here 
with a question of public relations. The papers and the radio waves 
have been filled with stories about waste and extravagance in all of 
the military services. The headlines have stretched clear across the 
country about waste and extravagance, and we know as a matter of 
experience that war and preparation for war essentially are wasteful. 
Much of this waste cannot be avoided. I grant you that. But the 
plan for these hearings is to have Senator Johnson, as chairman of 
the Preparedness Committee of the Senate, who has filled some 30 or 
38 reports, unanimous reports from that Preparedness Committee 
with respect to economies in the expenditures of the Defense Depart- 
ment, to appear before the committee and summarize those reports. 

I know that Secretary Lovett and the gentlemen who surround him 
are just as anxious as anybody in Congress to prevent waste and 
extravagance. But if we are going to maintain the defense of this 
country upon the basis that you gentlemen are requesting, we have 
to be able to satisfy the country that you are plugging every loophole 
out of which dollars are leaking. 

Senator McCievian. Mr. Chairman, I think that is one of the most 
important tasks that this Defense Establishment has at this moment. 
There is a strong feeling that it is the most wasteful institution that 
we have ever had. I mean that feelingly, with all of these reports 
coming out in the press from time to time. Some of them I am sure 
are exaggerated, but it has created that sentiment that prevails. 

Senator O’Manonry. We know that because we can judge from 
the expense of World War II. The preparedness of this country in 
World War ITI was delayed because planners in the various armed 
services were unable to make up their minds with respect to the char- 
acter of the weapon which was to be produced. That was particularly 
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true in the Army Air Force and it was not until President Roosevelt 
demanded that the designs be frozen that we really got into production. 

Now the questions that this committee will want to ask are whether 
that is happening now and whether you are putting refinements into 
these instruments of defense which could be spared; whether you are 
not asking appropriations for expensive implements, the work of which 
could be done by much less expensive implements. I can say from 
my own experience in the ranch country, for example, that an ordinary 
commercial truck can do wonders in transporting goods and eattle 
and livestock and machinery in the most impossible terrain without 
roads. But we hear of stories, for example, that tanks which have 
been shipped to Korea are unable to travel upon the roads that are in 
Korea and in order to make the tank effective you have to build a 
road. Whether that is true or not, I do not know, but those questions 
will come out. 

All that I am saying to you—and this goes to every armed service— 
is that we have to make a record for this country which will give the 
country reason to be confident that what is being done is being done 
in the most honest and in the most effective way. I am sure that 
you gentlemen here are all feeling exactly the same way. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest problems a 
Member of Congress has to face is this: Right or wrong, the Korean 
war is not too popular with the public, and as a result there is not a 
disposition on the part of the public to make sacrifices that are ordi- 
narily forthcoming in time of war. 

Secretary Pace. I think that is unquestionably true, Senator 
Young, I am sure the Korean war is not popular with anybody. 

Senator O’Manoney. Least of all with those who are fighting. 

Secretary Pacn. Least of all with those who are fighting on the 
ground. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN ON DEFENSE EFFORT 


Senator O’Manonry. Let me say for the record, Mr. Secretary, so 
that it may be clear just what I have in mind. In June 1950 we had 
a million and a half men in uniform, men and women. Now we have 
3% million. In other words, 2 million persons have been drawn from 
civilian life and have been put into the Army, into the Navy, and 
into the Air Force. Some of them necessarily and inevitably are 
square pegs in round holes or round pegs in square holes. Some of 
them are just learning the job that they have to do. They make 
mistakes. They cannot help but make mistakes. But those 2 million 
persons who have been drawn into the armed services have come from 
every rank of life. They are decent, patriotic, intelligent Americans, 
and they will do the best they can, by and large. There are some bad 
apples, of course, on the ground, ‘put I believe that the Congress of 
the United States and the people of the United States can depend 
upon 98 percent of these men who have been called to do the best 
they can, and I do not want this session to adjourn without my saying 
to those of you who are working in the Department of Defense, 
civilian and military people, that I know you are bearing a tremendous 
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burden and you are doing it well and patriotically, and I think by and 
large efficiently. 

r-Secretary Pace. I enjoy appearing before this committee as much 
as any other committee. I do wish it was possible to get across 
affirmatively some of the things we are doing. The Army is going to 
lose this year 700,000 men. ‘That means 700,000 men have to come 
in and be trained to do the things that it took 2 years to train those 
who are leaving to do. It is a gigantic thing to try to do, without 
creating certain areas in which things are not done as efficiently as 
they are in an organization where men stay 10 and 20 years, particu- 
larly when it is news when this man does wrong as opposed to no news 
when he does right. 

Senator O’Manonry. The committee will stand in recess until 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock, at which time we hope to have General 
Bradley and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to continue this discussion. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen, for your testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, May 4, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, May 5, 1952.) 





